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LANIER'S ASPIRATIONS AFTER PEACE. 

BY KATE GANNETT WELLS. 

Never have there been more exquisite pleadings for 
peace than in the prose and poetical writings of Sidney 
Lanier, the Southern poet, who wrote his greatest poem, 
" Sunrise," when his temperature was 104 degrees. 
That fever heat compelled his hand to grasp the pencil 
while his brain teemed with hurrying words and his heart 
beat short and quick with the pain of coming death. 

As one of the deeply religious poets of America 
and as an eloquent lover of nature his thoughts and 
words are always akin to the spirit of peace especially in 
the lines with which he deprecated war, though when the 
crisis came between North and South he enlisted in the 
Confederate army. Even in his childhood he had liked 
to play soldier, but the experiences of that struggle proved 
to him that war was not play but a series of embodied 
horrors. In his only novel, " Tiger Lilies," he likens war 
to "a strange, enormous, terrible flower" which two 
wealthy landed proprietors (of North America) made 



into a grand specimen. Its seeds are still supposed to 
remain in the land, says Lanier, yet for his part he 
wished that the seed might utterly perish " out of sight, 
life and memory and out of the remote hope of resurrec- 
tion forever and ever, no matter in whose granary they 
are cherished." Surely if Lanier were now living he 
would deprecate military instruction in our schools and 
perhaps would regret the national observance of Deco- 
ration Day, preferring in silence to honor the dead rather 
than under the guise of patriotism to stimulate afresh the 
war spirit. 

It is however in Lanier's " Psalm of The West" that 
he sings most pathetically of peace. The whole poem is 
wonderful in its apostrophe to Freedom when 
" Friendship, in freedom, will blot out the bounding of race, 
And straight Law, in freedom, will curve to the rounding of grace, 
And Fashion, in freedom, will die of the lie in her face." 

" When Faith from the wedding of Knowing and Loving shall 
purely be born." 

He tells of the horseman and of Columbus : 

" Pursue the West but long enough, 'tis East;" 
a line which is as full of significance for every searcher 
for truth as for Columbus. Then he pictures the Pilgrim 

and the 

" Mayflower, Ship of Faith's best Hope! 

Mayflower, piteous Heartsease Petal! 
God, thy God will pilot thee!" 

He traces the Revolution when 

" Freedom out of a Wound shall rise," 
' yet he grieves, for if men knew but 

" The half as much as bluebirds do, 
Now in this tender little calm 
Each hand would out, and every palm 
With patriot palm strike brotherhood's stroke 
Or ere these lines of battle broke." 

Still singing of the nation's growth he describes the 
Civil War, when 

" Heartstrong South would have his way," 
and 

" Headstrong North hath said him nay." 

Calling to North and South under the figure of speech of 
Heart and Brain he bids them " Beware." But the con- 
flict came : 
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" They charged, they struck, both fell, both bled; 
Brain rose again, ungloved; 
Heart fainting smiled, and softly said 
My love to my Beloved. 

Heart and Brain! no more be twain; 
Throb and think, one flesh again ! 
Lo ! they weep, they turn, they run ; 
Lo ! they kiss : Love, thou art one ! " 

Surely if Decoration Day is still to be observed it 
should be kept with the sense of past separation lost in 
the sense of present oneness. Lanier's stanza, as in a 
vision made real by experience, bids North and South 
unglove and like little children send their love to each 
other. It was not alone freedom from war for which 
Lanier longed but that higher abstract freedom of the 
inner self of man, by which the artist can create the eter- 
nal realities of beauty, mind and thought, and by which 
all men can be uplifted with a region of feeling and action 
permeated with worshipful trust in the greatness of God. 



THE MORAL SOLIDARITY OF THE NATIONS. 

BT FREDERIC PASSY. 

A new example has just been given us of the progress 
made every day by those ideas of justice, respect and 
mutual good-will which we do not cease to maintain and to 
propagate. Every year and to a greater and greater ex- 
tent the Interparliamentary Union in its meetings not only 
affirms these ideas but puts them in practice by the good 
relations which are being created and developed among 
its members. The Municipal Council of Paris, which is 
essentially a parliament, which is perhaps too much so 
according to the opinion of some, has more than once 
manifested similar sentiments and made appeal for a union 
of peoples in justice and peace. But sometimes, it can 
not be denied, these manifestations, however generous 
they may have been, have gone astray somewhat in the 
form which they have taken or assumed too much of a 
political character, according to the events which called 
them forth. 

This is not however the case with the proposition which 
has been brought before this body by Mr. Baudin and Mr. 
Vorbe and which will undoubtedly be heartily approved. 

The proposition is, this time, to honor a memory dear 
to all those who think and against which no objection can 
be raised from any quarter whatever. It is to one of the 
purest glories in which England, his native country, 
takes pride, and one of the most brilliant lights which 
have ever illuminated the world ; it is to Isaac Newton, 
an associate member of the Academy of Science of Paris 
and a benefactor of the whole of humanity to which he 
revealed some of those eternal truths which become its 
common inheritance ; it is to Newton, " who when he pro- 
claimed the solidarity of worlds proclaimed the kinship 
of all intelligences," that Mr. Baudin and Mr. Vorbe wish 



to have erected, through the efforts of an Anglo-French 
committee, a monument in the heart of the capital " which 
is open to all noble initiatives." 

The proposition in itself certainly merits the attention 
of all peace men as well as of men of science, but what 
deserves still more this attention, what we ought particu- 
larly to point out, we who are striving to bring about the 
reconciliation of peoples in the common sentiment of 
what they owe to each other, is the considerations which, 
stated perhaps a little too strongly but in a noble and 
elevated way, the two municipal councillors have thought 
fitting to appeal to in support of their proposition. What 
they desire to have honored in the person of the great 
savant who revealed to the world the law of universal 
attraction is " those memorable discoveries which make 
epochs in the life of peoples : a precious harvest, the pro- 
duct of prodigious antecedent labor, the fertile germ of 
vast future progress, which help the nations to live the 
noble life of the heart and of the spirit and become to 
them a means of moral union, of really human relations, 
causing peace to prevail over war, justice over violence, 
love over hatred, and conducting civilization from the 
dim light of the dawn to that of the full day." " Too 
long," they say, " we have glorified the conquests of force 
which divide ; it seems to us that the hour has come to 
exalt the victories of mental labor, the magnificent tri- 
umphs of thought which unite." 

These citations are sufficient to show the importance 
which we ought to assign to the proposition of Mr. Vorbe 
and Mr. Baudin. 

Yes, it is time, as they say, to substitute for the wor- 
ship of the bloody idols which have devoured and degrad- 
ed humanity, reverence for the beneficent geniuses who 
have enlightened and thereby improved it, and labored 
for its well-being by teaching it to dominate over matter 
whose laws they have revealed. Yes, as the great orator 
Fox said in London on the 18th of June, the anniversary 
of the battle of Waterloo: " There have been men who 
have astonished the world by the abuse which they have 
made of their faculties and their powers ; there have been 
men who have passed over the world like scourges leav- 
ing behind them mourning and devastation. There have 
been others who have traversed it like pure lights enlight- 
ening the pathway of their contemporaries and preparing 
the way for their successors, sowing about them the seed 
which produces life, and the truth which increases the 
value of life ; conquering the forces of nature ; appeasing 
the animosities and the wraths of men, healing wounds 
and assuaging griefs ; opening before the mind the splen- 
did perspectives of science, and stimulating the soul to 
noble desires and holy hopes. It is these last whose 
memory ought to be perpetuated and honored ; it is these 
to whom monuments should be raised and the homage of 
posterity given through the arts and through poetry." 
We are yet far from having generally come to this. But 



